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A s chemical engineers, we 
/\ have been trained to be 
^^data-driven, fact-based 
# \pro biem -solvers. This focus 

serves us well when we are tack¬ 
ling difficult technical problems and 
developing and executing process 
improvements. However, the need 
to cover so many technical areas 
in a chemical engineering curricu¬ 
lum often leaves little time for some 
of the “liberal arts” side of educa¬ 
tion, such as communication, psy¬ 
chology, writing skills and more. As 
chemical engineering students, we 
have enough challenges with kinet¬ 
ics, thermodynamics, fluid dynamics 
and process laboratory courses (Fig¬ 


ure 1). So many of us enter the work 
world with a good technical founda¬ 
tion, but often with some skill gaps 
that we are not fully aware of yet. 

After all, awareness and effective¬ 
ness in some of these “soft skills” are 
crucial for personal and professional 
success. These include additional 
topics, like understanding personali¬ 
ties, identifying one’s strengths and 
weaknesses, communication skills, 
practicing emotional intelligence, 
mindsets and behaviors and effec¬ 
tive change management. I consider 
these "foundational skills” and have 
found that young and mid-career 
engineers find this “new” information 
fascinating as they navigate their 
own personal growth plans. Many 
have not taken the time to sit back 
and consider that 
these skills can 
be learned and 
improved. The 
ones that do can 
develop advan¬ 
tages that help 
them both pro¬ 
fessionally and 
personally. 


FIGURE 1. The need to cover so many technical areas in a chemical engi¬ 
neering curriculum often leaves little time for some of the “liberal arts" side 
of education 


Rising up 

In my years in 
operations, re¬ 
search and de¬ 
velopment, sup¬ 
ply chain and 
business leader¬ 
ship, I have seen 
countless new 
engineers enter 
the workforce. 
Some have risen 
through the ranks 
of the workplace 
— distinguishing 
themselves as 
chemical engi¬ 



neering professors, plant managers, 
business leaders and even CEOs 
of Fortune 500 companies — while 
others have failed to live up to their 
potential. In fact, some of my former 
coworkers have been let go due to 
performance, as well as personal 
issues. But why? Could this have 
been prevented? 

To answer this, we must deter¬ 
mine some of the common pre¬ 
dictors of success. In my 40-plus 
years of experience, I have con¬ 
cluded that people who take their 
personal development seriously 
and have a (documented) plan that 
they follow with discipline do have 
an edge. Of course, technical com¬ 
petence is a fundamental element 
that must first be in place. Fortu¬ 
nately, several mentors shared this 
with me early in my career and I 
am forever indebted to them. It’s 
something I’m trying to pass on to 
the next generation of engineers. 

If you work for a large company 
or institution, as I did, your human 
resources department likely has a 
targeted development planning pro¬ 
cess. Although these plans are often 
effective, they may not fully account 
for an individual’s holistic develop¬ 
ment and growth. The plans are 
often generated once per year and 
only reviewed occasionally through¬ 
out the year. (Note: many smaller 
companies do not have this formal 
process, so engineers need to de¬ 
velop their own development strate¬ 
gies and elements. Not sure where 
to start? Keep reading.). 

As a manager of engineers for 
most of my career, I was responsi¬ 
ble for helping develop these plans 
(for myself and others), They often 
focused on broad topics, such as 
business expertise, customer rela¬ 
tionships and “getting results.” Al- 
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though they included other impor¬ 
tant areas, like influence, negotiation 
skills, planning, organizing and net¬ 
working, it was often a challenge to 
develop specific action items beyond 
courses and one-on-one mentoring. 
After all , as humans, it’s often difficult 
to gauge our own blind spots, gaps 
and personal strengths that could 
be leveraged or improved to gain the 
most benefit. This is where an effec¬ 
tive 360-degree feedback process 
can be very useful. 

When I had direct reports that 
took this process seriously, and 
worked to apply their newly ac¬ 
quired knowledge and skills to 
their roles, these reports tended to 
be the ones who rose to the top 
of their peer group and scaled the 
corporate ladder (both in technical- 
and business-progression ladders). 
This, in the beginning of my career 
(pre-Internet), meant reading a 
few books and magazines (such 
as Harvard Business Review) and 
receiving one-on-one mentoring 
and coaching. Fortunately, today, 
there is an abundance of resources 
available — including books, You¬ 
Tube videos, Linkedln resources, 
TED Talks, podcasts and more. So 
much so, in fact, that the sheer vol¬ 
ume of personal development tools 
can be overwhelming. 

This is in part why a documented 
personal development plan keeps 
us on track. A plan, along with a 
good “develop in your current role" 
strategy, has proven to be a com¬ 
prehensive way of building a career 
and growth trajectory. In reality, you 
are both “competing" with peers, 
but more importantly, "competing” 
with becoming the best you. We all 
have had stages in our career where 
we have been so busy with work 
that we did not focus as much as we 
may have liked on our longer-term 
development and personal growth. 
Achieving this balance is possible 
and certainly desirable. 

Carl Rentschler, an engineer like 
me who has been in the industry for 
many years, had similar advice in 
an article [7], in which he touted the 
importance of communication skills 
and networking. Of course, he as¬ 
sumed that technical competence 
was a base to start from. He wrote, 
"The level of competition within the 
engineering field will continue and 
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FIGURE 2. To cultivate your foundational skills, try to pick only one 
or two key areas at a time to work on and remember the “SMART’ 1 
process for your goals 


is likely to intensify.” I 
could not agree more 
— and one way for 
engineers to build a 
unique, personal ad¬ 
vantage is to cultivate 
these foundational 
skills, in addition to 
advancing their tech¬ 
nical skills. Have you 
ever thought of your 
own personal skillset 
in this way? 

Where to start? 

When coaching engi¬ 
neers or other individ¬ 
uals, I first work with 
them to determine their short- and 
longer-term goals, as well as the key 
areas they want to focus on most. 
Through multiple conversations, this 
often morphs a bit and boils down 
to two to three specific targets and 
development goals. We usually 
start with some of the foundational 
skills, such as personality-typing and 
strength-weakness assessments 
(there are numerous tools and tests), 
which help the individual better un¬ 
derstand themselves and how oth¬ 
ers likely see them. From there, we 
tackle specific areas, including emo¬ 
tional intelligence, effective commu¬ 
nication practices, practical negotia¬ 
tion skills, roadmapping and leading 
change, managing and leadership 
practices, becoming a trusted advi¬ 
sor, and navigating the first two to 
three months in a new role. This is 
a partial listing of the topics that are 
of most interest in pursuing together. 
My goal is to find one or two areas 
to target that the individual has high 
energy in focusing on. 

Personality and strengths 

I have often found that many early- 
career engineers are not aware of 
the helpful tools that are available 
to understand their own person¬ 
ality and areas of strength. Some 
have done personality profiles, but 
have not "mined the data 1 ’ enough 
to dig a little deeper to understand 
the ramifications of what they have 
learned. Understanding personalities 
is important in life and helps each of 
us to understand the way we indi¬ 
vidually see things and the ways oth¬ 
ers see the same things. Some of us 
are more task-oriented and some of 


us are more relationship-oriented. 
Some look first at the big picture and 
some dive right away into the de¬ 
tails and analytics. There are many 
assessment tests available (for ex¬ 
ample, Myers-Briggs and DISC). 
Once an individual understands their 
personality type in more depth, they 
can also better determine and ap¬ 
preciate the personality types of their 
coworkers and managers, and tailor 
their communication strategies to 
their specific audience. This is not a 
form of manipulation at all, Each of 
us prefers to hear and process infor¬ 
mation in a certain way. A dominant 
personality, for instance, wants to 
get to the bottom line and options 
more quickly, while a cautious or 
compliant personality wants to know 
the details and understand all the 
facts before making a decision. 

I have seen it first-hand many 
times. I remember vividly a situation 
where one engineer (a dominant) 
was presenting to his boss (a cau¬ 
tious/compliant) and did not review 
the details and facts to support his 
recommended solution. His boss 
was frustrated, but did not effec¬ 
tively explain his frustrations to the 
engineer. And it ultimately proved 
to be a career-killer for the engineer. 
He later left the company due to this 
and several other communication- 
related issues. 

Understanding your top strengths 
is also an important element of your 
growth journey. Several good re¬ 
sources can help here, including 
"StrengthFinder 2.0” that has the 
CliftonStrengths assessment tool. In 
my past, performance reviews often 
focused on strengths and weak- 
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FIGURE 3. Learning to communicate effectively is a critical skill regard¬ 
less of your personality type, and regardless of what your strengths and 
weak areas are 


nesses equally, and often the dis¬ 
cussions were more targeted on the 
weak areas. Many human resource 
professionals today believe that fo¬ 
cusing on strengths is the higher pri¬ 
ority, and I agree. Of course, weak 
areas that are career disrupters are 
crucial to identify and understand 
(and address). But if you are a 7 out 
of 10 in some strength areas that you 
can develop into an 8 or 9, these will 
help you stand out. But if you are a 3 
out of 10 in a weak area, it might be 
difficult to raise it to anything above 
a 6. In your own development plan¬ 
ning, you must determine if this weak 
area is worth the additional focused 
effort or not. If it is a significant gap 
area or even a career disrupter, then 
it should warrant some attention. 

Support teams 

To avoid the fate of this engineer and 
cultivate your foundational skills, I 
recommend that you develop your 
own “'inner circle" of support for your 
growth. Your targeted development 
plan with your company, if you have 
one, is only part of this process. 
This includes finding a mentor or ac¬ 
countability partner to work with. It’s 
best that it not be your direct boss 
or anyone else on your direct work 
team, though they should have an 
active part of your personal growth 
plan. She or he should be chosen 
carefully and have the desire and 
time to invest in you for a routine one- 
on-one lunch or short meeting every 
few weeks or so. An effective mentor 
or coach will ask probing questions 
and help you to process areas that 
you are actively working on to im¬ 
prove your capabilities and skills and 


mindsets. 

It is desirable 
to have several 
people in your 
organ ization, 
besides your di¬ 
rect supervisor, 
to discuss per¬ 
sonal develop¬ 
ment with. Be 
selective, since 
unfortunately not 
everyone has the 
desire or mindset 
to support you in 
this process. Try 
to pick only one 
or two key areas 
at a time to work 
on and remember the '“SMART" pro¬ 
cess of having your growth goals 
specific, measurable, achievable, 
relevant and time-bound (Figure 2). 

Working on foundational skills is 
something each engineer can and 
should be doing in a deliberate way, 
no matter our age and position in the 
workplace. But as one performance 
coach, Brendon Buchard, says, 
“the world cares less about your 
strengths and personality than about 
your service and meaningful contri¬ 
butions to others.” Results matter, 
but the way you get those results 
also matters. Are you a good lis¬ 
tener? Do you allow others to make 
their points before injecting yours? 
Have you done your homework to 
be sure your proposals and recom¬ 
mendations are well thought out, 
and have you considered alternative 
approaches? Have you considered 
things from the other person's point 
of view? 

Communication skills 

Learning to communicate effectively 
is a critical skill regardless of your 
personality type, and regardless of 
what your strengths and weak areas 
are (Figure 3). In his excellent book, 
'“Everyone Communicates Few Con¬ 
nect," leadership expert John Max¬ 
well says, "It's not enough just to 
work hard. It’s not enough to do a 
great job. To be successful, you need 
to learn how to really communicate 
with others.” A Harvard Business Re¬ 
view article agrees — “'The number 
one criterion for advancement and 
promotion for professionals is an abil¬ 
ity to communicate effectively.” 

Do you look for opportunities to 


improve your communication skills? 
This includes writing skills, as well 
as your speaking skills one-on-one, 
in small groups and in front of larger 
groups. I remember one engineer 
who was uncomfortable speaking in 
front of groups, and he decided that 
he wanted to work on this in a delib¬ 
erate way. He joined a Toastmasters 
group to practice speaking in a com¬ 
fortable setting where others were 
looking to do the same thing. He did 
improve and became a very effective 
presenter and communicator. 

Robert Dilenschneider, a CEO, 
wrote about a '“power triangle” that 
each of us creates around us that 
helps us be effective in our work and 
with others. He said, '“The three com¬ 
ponents of this triangle are commu¬ 
nication, recognition and influence. 
You start to communicate effectively. 
This leads to recognition and recog¬ 
nition in turn leads to influence." As 
engineers, chemists, teachers and 
business leaders, we all can take the 
time and put in the effort to improve 
incrementally so that the cumulative 
effect is noticeable and beneficial to 
our careers. 

You own the process 

Each part of our career journey of¬ 
fers opportunity for delivering results 
and developmental growth. Personal 
growth can be an exciting, lifelong 
journey in which you can take a 
deliberate approach to pursue and 
achieve. If you do, I am confident it 
can accelerate your career and per¬ 
sonal satisfaction — both at work 
and in your life away from work. ■ 
Edited by Dorothy Lozowski 
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